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The author also holds that the mere increase in the general riches of 
a country tends to raise wages ; e.g. servants are paid more than a gen- 
eration ago. He considers this in part due to democracy, which has 
rendered personal service offensive to a large part of our wage earners. 

The greatest weakness of the book is the very inadequate treatment 
of labor organizations. Their widespread systems of out-of-work, acci- 
dent, sick, travelling, death, loss-of-tools and other benefits, aside from 
the strike fund, are scarcely noticed ; and our author seems entirely 
ignorant of the great economic justifications of the principle (not the 
abuses) of trades unions contained in Brentano's Arbeitsverhdltniss. 

M. Chevallier believes with Bastiat and Edward Atkinson that wages 
are not only increasing absolutely, but relatively to the rewards of capital ; 
but gives no facts in proof of this very doubtful assertion. Taking our 
census returns of capital invested in manufactures for what they may be 
worth, we find that according to them the total amount spent for wages 
increased 22.2 per cent from 1870 to 1880, while the capital employed 
increased 31.7 per cent; so that, even if the profits fell from 10 to 9^ 
per cent, the aggregate returns trom capital increased 25.1 per cent or 
2.9 more than wages. 

But despite these defects, M. Chevallier has presented his results 

lucidly and ably ; and his work is of importance to all students of the 

labor problem. ^ ,,, _ 

r Edward W. Bemis. 

Emigration and Immigration : Reports of the Consular Officers 
of the United States. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1887. 
— 8vo, iv, 748 pp. 

Statistica della emigrazione italiana per gli anni 1884 e 1885 
con notizie di legislazione e statistica comparata. Roma, Tipographia 
della camera dei deputati, 1886. — 8vo, xlviii, 476, 76, lxxxiv pp. 

Copy of Memorandum on the Immigration of Foreigners into the 
United Kingdom, with Appendix containing Statistical Tables and 
other Information. Board of Trade, April, 1887. London, Hansard 
and Son. — Folio, 16 pp. 

The clamor which has arisen during the last year or two on the part 
of the laboring men of this country for restriction of immigration has 
led the Department of State to collect reports from consuls all over the 
world in regard to this subject. These reports are supplemented by 
various tables and charts showing the number of immigrants since 1820, 
their nationality, sex, age, and occupation. The whole is introduced 
with a valuable commentary by Mr. Worthington C. Ford, the statisti- 
cian of the department. 
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The letters of the consuls of the United States are not very lively 
reading, and in the majority of cases are not worth reading They con- 
tain, however, a certain amount of valuable information taken from 
official documents; for instance, we have in these reports tables of 
statistics of emigration from different countries, translations of the laws 
regulating the treatment of emigrants, copies of the circulars of coloni- 
zation offices, etc. Beside these things the consuls have answered some 
questions intelligently and in such a way as to throw light on some 
phases of the subject. It appears by a general consensus of opinion 
that there is no attempt on the part of European governments to get 
rid of their idiots, criminals and paupers by sending them to us. In 
fact the attitude of all the continental governments is hostile to any 
sort of emigration. The reverse is the case only in Great Britain, where 
assisted emigration has been grasped at as a solution of the Irish prob- 
lem. Practically the only state assistance is to immigration, and comes 
from Canadian, South American, and Australian colonization agencies ; 
and this is not on a very large scale. In New South Wales the largest 
number of state assisted immigrants was 8,369, brought over in 1883. 
That same year 58,837 came at their own expense. Even this help is 
now being withdrawn, owing to the opposition of the populace in Australia. 
The real assistance to emigration is not state but private — viz. remit- 
tances from friends and relatives who have gone before. It is for this 
reason also that the direction of emigration remains about the same 
from year to year. 

On the causes of emigration the consuls do not throw much light. 
The increase or decrease depends more on the facilities for transporta- 
tion and the attractiveness of the foreign country than upon any hard- 
ships endured at home. The emigrants are still most largely from the 
agricultural class or are unskilled workmen. With the exception of the 
Hungarians, Bohemians, and perhaps the Italians, it does not appear 
that the emigrants are of such a character as to endanger our civiliza- 
tion ; and the Italians go principally to South America. Mr. Ford in 
his introduction makes a careful analysis of the occupations of immi- 
grants, showing that only ten per cent are skilled laborers. The statistics 
are not altogether satisfactory ; but the result shows that the indiscrimi- 
nate denunciation of immigration by the present labor organizations is 
mostly mere demagogy. 

The Italian report on emigration affords an opportunity to call atten- 
tion to the very valuable work which the Italian bureau of statistics 
is doing for all who have occasion to use international statistics. In 
this instance, the bureau has not only investigated Italian emigration, 
but has also made a digest, from official sources, of laws regulating emi- 
gration and immigration, and finally presents tables of emigration from 
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all the different countries of Europe, with details as to destination, sex, 
age, occupation, etc. The advantage of these tables over those in the 
American report is that they are compiled by expert statisticians from 
official documents and the figures rendered comparable with each other. 

Italian emigration itself is either temporary or permanent ; that is, 
either to neighboring states or to non-European countries. The former 
occurs on the Austrian, Swiss and French frontiers, and consists of 
Italians who cross the border at harvest time and return later. It 
numbers from 80,000 to 100,000 persons per annum. Permanent emi- 
gration reached its highest figure in 1885 — 77,629 — a very rapid 
increase since 1878, when it was only 18,535. The increase has been 
more rapid in the South than in the North, owing probably to increased 
facilities and cheapness of transportation from Naples. The South- 
Italians are of course a much lower and poorer class than those of the 
North and the change is not an agreeable one for the countries that 
receive them. The stream of Italian emigration, however, is directed 
to South America (the Argentine Republic) ; the United States and 
Canada getting only i6| per cent of the emigrants in 1885. The emi- 
grants are principally farm laborers and shepherds, who find employ- 
ment on the cattle ranches of the pampas. The cause of emigration, 
according to the Italian investigation, is simply the hope of bettering 
their condition. The international statistics are valuable and complete. 
Altogether the volume is the best collection of statistics of European 
emigration that we possess and leaves little to be desired in the way of 
a scientific expose of the facts themselves. 

The Memorandum of the English Board of Trade is mentioned here 
only as a curious example of how circumstances alter cases. For years 
Englishmen have advocated emigration, but the moment immigration 
begins to affect them they cry out in dismay. To an American, the 
cause of the outcry seems petty enough. The total number of foreign- 
ers living in the United Kingdom was only 110,000 in 1881, and the 
increase in ten years was only 10,000. Still, we do see exhibited on a 
small scale what our laboring men say will happen in the United States 
unless we restrict immigration. The influx of German bakers into 
London is so great that Englishmen are being gradually forced out of 
the trade. There are 4,000 master bakers in London and of these 
2,000 are Germans. German labor, especially when newly arrived in 
London, is cheaper than English, and the tendency is therefore more 
and more to throw the entire baking trade of London into German 
hands. The same thing is true to a less extent in other trades. The 
whole thing is a neat little illustration of one part of the present immi- 
gration problem. 

R. M. S. 



